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LONDON

On February 23rd, 1817, George Frederic Watts was born In a
bare dingy house in Queen's Street, Bryanston Square. There
was some attempt at good taste about the place, a few engravings
of Greuze and a few books by Scott and Jane Austen, but on the whole it
was easy to see that there was more pretention than ability to keep up
appearances. The rooms were dark and painfully devoid of furniture, the
corridors were untidy, and there was a general atmosphere of bad manage-
ment about the house. To be born in such a place was not an auspicious
beginning.

Watts* father was at this rime a tali, lean, delicately featured man with
large melancholy eyes and a despondent droop to his mouth. His hair which
was greying was brushed away from his brow giving him a fine, almost a
noble appearance. It was rumoured later on (without any truth) that he
was the illegitimate son of the great Lord Holland. George Watts was a
disappointed man. He had not always had those lines about his mouth,
" and his eyes had once possessed something more than their present melan-
choly intensity. Some years before the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth
century, he had left his native Hereford bent on making his fortune in
London. A born enthusiast, he had had visions of storming the metro-
polis, of becoming rich and famous. In Hereford he had worked in his
father's carpentry shop. He had also picked up a good deal about the manu-
facture of musical instruments and it was on that craft he set his ambitions.
But life in Georgian London was not what he had expected. To him as
to Haydon, who had come rattling over the cobbles through Kensington
on the Plymouth coach at about the same time, there was an irresistible
attraction about the vitality of London. There was the hoarse roar of the
thoroughfares, the jingle of harpess, the rumbling of carts over the pavings
which sent a tingle of blood into an ambitious man's heart. There was
something impelling to the countryman in the brutal restlessness of the
place. And to the reflective there were the strange pools of quiet in the un-
frequented squares, which soothed the nerves like an opiate. And then out
again in the surge of the main streets there were the gaily painted coaches
spinning in from their journeys over the MacAdam from the counties-
life blood, as it were, being drawn to the heart of England.